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Significant 


Shades of Difference 
Between Two Candidates 


WALTER MILLIS 
in The Yale Review 


I 


President Hoover is the essential con- 
servative, striving to run things as well 
as possible within the narrow limits of 
things as they -exist. If it is an unin- 
spiring role, it has the merit of safety. 
If the “great fiduciary institutions” have 
not in fact protected the individual in 
either his employment or his savings, it 
is not certain that any governmental ac- 
tion would have protected him better, or 
that a more radical approach would not 
have done even more damage. 

President Hoover is as safe 
system for which he stands—which 
no doubt, safe enough. It is true that in 
his efforts to prop up the shaking struc- 
ture he has been capable of radical in- 
novation; and from his original attempt 
to bolster wages and prices through goy- 
ernmental precept down to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (which 
some believe to be more socialistic in 
character than any other of our peace- 
time experiments) he has launched the 
government upon new policies leading to 
uncertain ends. 

The innovations, however, are not those 
of political or social theory but of Dbusi- 
ness expediency; they are stop-gaps flung 
into the breaches in the economic dikes, 
and their purpose is not to alter the sys- 
tem but to rebuild it to its former state. 
Consequently, they have enlisted for Mr. 
Hoover the support of most of the more 
powerful and conservative elements in 
the country, and this fact makes his ef- 
forts the more probable of immediate 
success, 
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Mr. Roosevelt is no more a “radical’— 
except in the misleading sense in which 
the tag may have survived from battles 
of the Bryan era—than Mr. Hoover. 
He envisions no reyolutions, no funda- 
mental re-ordering of established society. 
He is no more a political philosopher than 
his famous cousin, and the “square deal” 
is probably the real end of his thinking. 
Presented, however, with the golden polit- 
ical opportunity of a major depression, 
he was able to reach back into his past 
for a wider view of the Nation and its 
needs than Mr. Hoover possessed. After 
all, he had imagination and the political 
rather than the business habit of mind. 
He could grasp the truth that govern- 
ment is not simply a manager, but an 
umpire between genuinely conflicting 
interests. 

He could evoke again the ideal glories 
of the New Nationalism; he could pro- 
claim the State as an agency not simply 
for the promotion but for the regulation 
of the economic process, so that all within 
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Sentiments 


the Nation should in fact find their inter- 
ests safeguarded and themselves protected 
—if weak, against the strong, and if 
strong, against the irrationalities of weak- 
ness. He could appear without inconsist- 
ency the champion of agrarian dis- 
satisfaction, since he had the _ political 
experience and the sympathy to under- 
stand, perhaps more clearly than his op- 
ponent, the real importance of the 
agrarian disaster in the development of 
the depression. He could appeal for the 
“forgotten man” in the accents of con- 
viction, since his backgrounds and _ polit- 
training made the idea natural to 
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The Church Votes: 
Is the World Thrilled? 


EXpITORIAL 


in Reformed Church Messenger 


Of the all-too-numerous “scandals of 
Christendom” one of the most deplorable 
is the prevalent custom of passing 
thoughtlessly, recklessly, even laughingly, 
resolutions that appear to be of the ut- 
most importance. The reaction upon par- 
ticipants is intellectually and spiritually 
debilitating, and the impression upon out- 
siders is highly injurious to the church. 
KWditors no longer take seriously the 
solemn pronouncements of religious bodies, 
having found that usually they mean 
next to nothing. 
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The procedure is familiar in all de-' 
nominations. The committee on resolu; 
tions is composed of members, thought 
to be worthy of some honor, but not ex-| 
perienced or important enough to serve 
on the committee on business. It brings) 
in a report that may or may not be off 
its own production, presenting a long} 
series of declarations in regard to the} 
most serious matters in the world. The 
time is most inopportune, usually after} 
the principal business of the session has 
been transacted and when everybody is} 
tired, nervous, inattentive. | 

The chairman, even if a good reader) 


delegates. He moves the adoption of the] 
first resolution; someone hastily seconds} 
the motion; the president calls for dis-j 
cussion; there is none; everyone votes} 
in the affirmative. Thereupon the worlG} 
is notified that that great ecclesiastical] 
body has declared itself unanimously ang), 
eloquently upon a question of paramoun 
importance and great complexity and diffi4 
culty. Is the world thrilled? No; the wise 
old world has learned through experience 
to evaluate properly such ecclesiastical 
resolutions. | 

A dozen resolutions are adopted in th 
same perfunctory manner. The report is 
adopted as a whole. The gavel falls, and 
the assembly breaks up with hardly «a 
second thought in regard to the sentiments 
so glibly expressed. 


A Bitter Pill . 
Taken froma Friend | 


JOHN ROADMENDER 
in The Christian World 


“Tell me yourself if you have an 
grievance against me. Don’t let me heaz 
of it through a third person.” 

This, from a report of a minister’s ad 
dress to his people, contains a crystal 0 
homely but profound wisdom. It is 
maxim which, generally practiced, woulc 
make life appreciably happier and mor 
friendly. 

Friendship, indeed, can hardly survive 
the shock of discovering that one’s frienc 
has whispered something behind one’s 
back. It may be but a trivial compuaial 
or criticism; but there is a peculiar sting} 
when it comes back to one—as it usually 
does—along an indirect road. “So he talks} 
about me to other people!” 

Whether as between friend and friend}, 
or as between pastor and people, it is|| 
always best to tell a man of his faults}} 
face to face. (If he cannot bear to be told: 
of any fault at all—that in itself is a 
fault of which a true friend should make 
him aware.) There is only one justifica 
tion for telling a man of his faults: not} 
because one feels a moral superiority) 
towards him, but because one perceives | 
that he is honestly unaware of some- 
thing in his conduct that is grieving his | 
friends. It is always a bitter pill to re 
ceive such a hint; but it can be taker} 
when a friend administers it. The sen- 
sible man’s “reaction” is: “I’m glad hef 
told me. I might have gone on doing the} 
wrong thing but for this true friend.” 
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ajor Test of the Peace System 


DEN YS" Poem YERS 


of the World Peace Foundation 


Manchurian report of the Lytton Commission, in which the United States has had a great influence, 
examined by a recognized authority, who shows what it means for Japan and China 
and future pacific settlements of world situations 


I 


HE Report of the Commission of 
Inquiry appointed by the Council of 
the League of Nations on December 
10 last for the Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute was made public on October 2. The 
commission arrived in Japan on February 
29, and signed its report at Peiping on 
September 5. The report deals not only 
with the most complicated dispute be- 
tween nations in our times, but it repre- 


sents the fulerum from which will be 
developed the final stage of the inter- 


national treatment of this major test of 
the system of pacific settlement. The 
United States in its own way has partici- 
pated and frequently led the steps at 
pacification up to date. It is the purpose 
of this article to analyze the indicated 
future attitude of the United States to 
developments of the question. 

Salient features of the problem should 
be kept in mind before examining the 
position of the United States at the pres- 
ent juncture. 

China is in an abnormal condition and 
has long been treated as a special case 
by foreign governments, its own central 
government being deficient in many usual 
characteristics. Japan ostensibly has an 
ordinary government, but it is now notori- 
ous that, whereas the Hmperor is irre- 
sponsible toward the civil government and 
can dissociate himself from its acts, the 
army under his exclusive control actually 
follows its own policy; and, so long as 
it does not exceed the permanent regu- 
lations, can fully commit the “heaven- 
descended” Emperor, regardless of his 
civil advisers. 

Manchuria is Chinese, but in it Japan, 
which regards it economically and stra- 
tegically as its “life line”, has extensive, 
ill-defined and badly-defined interests 
granted by treaties, assumed under al- 
eged treaty obligatfons and simply exer- 
cised on the spot. The friction from this 
anomalous situation resulted a year ago 
in the Japanese army exercising what was 
called “legitimate self-defense” and exe- 
cuting a series of movements which ended 


in a process of Japanese self-help to the 
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entire area of Manchuria’s 880,000 square 


miles’. Displacing Chinese governments 
by a series of local committees, there came 
into existence last February an alleged 
independent state governed in person by 
Chinese, but in which Japanese officials 
and advisers actually control and direct. 
On September 15, Japan signed a protocol 
with this Manchukuo, recognizing it as 
independent and according it protection 
with respect to its “national security”. 


Il 


The incident which started this train 
of events occurred on September 18, 1931. 
Since September 22, 1931, the League of 
Nations has continuously sought to con- 
trol events and pacify the situation, in- 
cluding the 
January 29 and May 5, 1932. Since Sep- 
tember 1931, the United States, a 
non-member of the League, but the de- 
pository of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, has 
continuously and progressively associated 
itself with the Geneva effort to settle the 
problem. 

30th the League and the United States 
have been confronted with a Japanese 
Government constantly under the neces- 
sity of defending military actions which it 
did not order and could not control. Em- 
ploying the language of pacific settle- 
ment, it held throughout that its every 
act was one of “legitimate self-defense’ ; 
that none of its actions aggravated the 
situation ; that the actions of the Chinese, 
on their own soil and in response to 
initial Japanese provocation, did aggra- 
vate the situation and justified their mili- 
tary neutralization. In defense of this 
attitude, Japanese spokesmen, while par- 


23, 


ticipating in the procedure of pacific 
settlement, hewed to the finest possible 


line of legalistic technique, raised every 
conceivable point of procedural argument 
and challenged almost the entire system 
of modern pacific settlement by rigid ad- 
herence to the claim that the substance 
of the dispute was exclusively a Japanese 
matter. 


Manchuria and Manchukuo are 
onymous. Manchuria is a_ general 
the three Northeastern Provinces, Fengtien 
(Liaoning or Mukden), Kirin, and Heilung- 
kiang. “Manechukuo” as proclaimed independent 
on Mareh 1 consists, in addition to these 
three provinces, also of Jehol Province, 
Harbin Special District, and various banners 
of Mongolia. 


not syn- 
name for 


Shanghai aggression between — 


Faced by this policy, calculated to pre- 
vent the machinery of the League of Na- 
tions from performing its conciliatory 
function, Japan nevertheless felt unable 
to prevent inquiry and itself proposed the 
appointment of the commission which has 
now ably reported under the chairman- 
ship of the Harl of Lytton. The United 
States, equally concerned with the League 
states as to the establishment of peace, 
associated itself from the outset with the 
efforts of the Council, in the early days 
finding that its aloof position enabled 
Japan in a measure to play Geneva and 
Washington off against each other. In 
the course of time, by direct and indirect 
means, a substantially full and smooth 
cooperation was built up. 

Not being bound by the _ procedural 
technicalities which the League must ob- 


serve as an organized system of pa- 
cific settlement, the United States has 


on sundry occasions taken bold and use- 
ful leads. The principal of these is the 
declaration of the non-recognition of any 
situation, treaty or agreement contrary 
to the Briand-Kellogg Pact. By acceptance 
in the Assembly of the League, this doc- 
trine, now including the Covenant, may 
be regarded as a principle of interna- 
tional relations in general and a criterion 
for the specific solution of the Sino- 
Japanese dispute. When the Commission 
of Inquiry reported, the League of Na- 
tions and the United States were appar- 
ently in complete unison as to the objec- 
tive of the effort at pacific settlement. 
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The Report of the Commission of In- 
quiry is a first-class document character- 
ized by a full integrity of purpose and a 
frankness which blinks no fault, but 
weighs every point judiciously. In eight 
chapters it threads its way through the 
tangled skein of events and conditions to 
present a clear picture of the situation 
in Manchuria, including the Shanghai in- 
cident. 

The ninth chapter deals with principles 
and conditions of settlement, calling atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory nature of a 
restoration of the status quo ante or 
the maintenance of Manchukuo. It 
weighs factors which would yield a 
result satisfactory to the general inter- 
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national interest, the interests of China 
and Japan, those of Manchuria _it- 
self and of the Soviet Union. The com- 


mission considers how a satisfactory fu- 
ture regime might be evolved out of the 
present one without violent change. All 
reasonable people must recognize that as 
the proper starting-point of a solution. 

The part of the report that is most 
definitely directed at the public and sus- 
ceptible of complete public appreciation 
is ten numbered paragraphs defining the 
conditions of a satisfactory’ solution. 
Understanding that the development of 
each point is replete with common sense, 
it is submitted that those ten conditions 
merit full acquiescence and support by all 
persons of good will. The principles in 
summary are: 

1. The settlement must be compatible 
with the interests of China and Japan, 
each being entitled to the same considera- 
tion from the League. 

2. Peace without regard for the inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union would be neither 
just nor wise. 

3. The solution should conform to the 
League of Nations Covenant, Kellogg- 
Briand Pact and Nine-Power Treaty. 

4. Any solution which failed to recog- 
nize the rights and interests of Japan 
in Manchuria would not be satisfactory. 

5, New treaties between’ China and 
Japan should restate the respective rights, 
interests and responsibilities of both in 
Manchuria. 

6. Provision should be made for facil- 
itating prompt settlement of minor dis- 
putes as they arise. 

7. The Manchurian Government should 
be modified to secure, consistently with 
the sovereignty of China, a large measure 
of autonomy. 

8. Order in Manchuria should be main- 
tained by gendarmery, and security against 
aggression should be obtained by the with- 
drawal of other armed forces and by non- 
aggression treaties. 

9. A new commercial treaty between 
China and Japan should aim at placing 
on an equitable basis the commercial re- 
lations between the two countries. 

10. A satisfactory settlement depends on 
temporary internatienal cooperation in 
the reconstruction of China. 


IV 


The final chapter of the report contains 
considerations and suggestions to the 
Council of the League, for which the 
commission did its work. The suggestions, 
which are to take account of developing 
events, start from the idea that the Coun- 


cil of the League should invite China and: 


Japan to discuss a solution in accordance 
with the ten conditions quoted. An ad- 
visory conference consisting of Chinese 
and Japanese delegations and two Man- 
churian delegations, selected on the pre- 
scriptions of either government, should be 
convened, possibly with neutral observers. 
Points of disagreement would be sub- 
mitted to the Council for an agreed set- 
tlement. The conference would develop the 
new Manchurian regime. Simultaneously, 
China and Japan would negotiate the 
settlement of their general relations, also 
with the help of neutral observers. The 
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results of both conference and negotiation 
would be embodied in four instruments: 

(1) A declaration transmitted to the 
League and the signatories of the Nine- 
Power Treaty made unilaterally by China 
and having the value of an international 
engagement. This would establish the 
Manchurian regime, to consist of an au- 
tonomous local government appointed by 
China and from which the general control 
of foreign relations and the fise were re- 
served. No voting would take place, but 
public opinion would be expressed through 
the traditional agencies of chambers of 
commerce, guilds, and other civil organ- 
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The economic problem is not the per- 
manent problem of the human race. 
John Maynard Keynes. 


It is not conscience but self-deception 
to believe that one’s own principles are 
infallible-—Canon B. H. Streeter. 


Unless the people are made intelligent 
they cannot use power, and unless they 
are made moral they will turn power 
into a curse.—Hrnest M. Hopkins. 


The artistic level of divine worship is 


very much below that of what are re- 
garded as secular performances in the 
theatre and concert-hall. 


—William Prendergast. 


The time when theologians could be 
reproached with ignorance of or indiffer- 
ence to science or scientific method has 
long passed away.—W. R. Matthews. 


When the next war comes, let us pause 
and meditate that soldiers always march 
to the sound of wind through a chestnut 
instrument, and to the reverberations of 
the membrane of a goat. 

: —George Jean Nathan. 
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izations. <A special gendarmery 
foreign instructors would be the sole 
custodian of publie order. Foreign ad- 
viserS would be extensively employed 
under detailed regulations. 

(2) Sino-Japanese relations would be 
redetermined by a treaty defining defi- 
nitely, along indicated lines, the Japanese 
interests which so palpably exist in Man- 
churia and China and which have been So 
inadequately set forth in undisputed 
texts. 

(3) China and Japan would negotiate 
a treaty of conciliation and arbitration, 
hon-aggression and mutual assistance on 
the models which are now numerously 
familiar in international relations and 
some of the best of which the Soviet 
Union has made. It is suggested that the 
Soviet Union might participate in this 
engagement,—a pertinent and important 
proposal, 

(4) A Sino-Japanese commercial treaty 
which would establish economic relations 
on a sound basis and which would bring 
under agreement that troublesome inci- 


dent of Chinese life, the anti-Japanese 
boycott. 


under 
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For the sake of emphasis, it is repeated | 
that the report and its suggestions are a | 
first-class bit of statesmanship. The ques- |, 
tion remains: What is the world going to | 
do with it? Since the United States is our) 
chief interest, the League and the dis- 
putants may be eliminated first. 


V 


As to China, the report will be accepted, || 
probably with a bit of argument on some || 


points. ‘ | 
As to Japan, Tokyo has worked itself | 
out on a limb, and the War Office || 


threatens to saw it off. The excellence |} 
and reasonableness of the report militate |] 
against the actual execution of the threat, || 
since the country is in reality offered too | 
much of indisputable and freely-given ad- 
vantage sensibly to warrant their rejec- 
tion for the satisfaction of maintaining a || 
difficult and even dangerous position, giv-| 
ing it little if any additional advantages |] 
and yielding them precariously, if at all. 
The Japanese War Office thinks in terms 
of military statesmanship, which is vir- | 
tually no statesmanship at all, and has 
expressed itself primarily for the home 
trade, on which it has a tremendous in- 
fluence. But no non-Japanese need assume | 
that the frequent assertion that the es. | 
tablishment of Manchukuo is “irrevo- 
cable” is more than a wish that is father 
to a thought. The Japanese are not a 
foolish people, and they haye had too 
much experience with eating a bowl when 
they could not command a pound of rice 
to make it reasonable to assume that 
their extreme position will not be modified. 

Japan is very likely to be Subjected to | 
internal changes. Unless such shifts 
should take the form of the extreme iso- 
lation of “Japanism”, there need be little 
doubt but that Japan as a government 
Will accept the commission’s proposals in 
principle. This would make it possible, as 
the commission says, for Japan, “with 
the sympathy and good will of the rest 
of the world and at no cost to herself, 
to obtain better Security than she will 
obtain by the costly method she is at 
present adopting”. 

It is concluded that Japan will not pre- 
cipitate a break, but will find a means 
to rationalize trailing along with the 
League deliberations, and eventually do 
some climbing down. Withdrawal from 
the League of Nations would not be ef- 
fective for two years, and denunciation of 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact is not provided 
for at all. Considering the number of 
corners Japan has turned in a year, it 
ought to be possible for the Emperor in 
the next two years to think pretty well 
of the Commission of Inquiry’s sugges- 
tions as a means of affording the country 
a practical satisfaction of its economic 
interests and strategic requirements. 


VI 


As to the League, all indications are 
that the report is correctly and unani- 
mously regarded at Geneva as the mas- 
terly document that it is. The Council does 
not meet for the consideration of the re- |] 
port until November 14, by which date |} 
Japan is scheduled to haye a reply to it. |} 


In all probability, the reply will accept a } 
|| 
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great many of the suggestions and in all 
likelihood make some counter-suggestions 
of a practical nature. For Japan to do 
otherwise would be substantially for it to 
burn its bridges with no international 
line of march in sight, except thorough 
physical and moral isolation. The special 
session of the League Assembly, which 
has been meeting since March 3. is cer- 
tain at no distant date to throw the in- 
fluence of world opinion in favor of the 
report. It can be confidently assumed that 
the League of Nations will develop a 
policy of giving the recommendations of 
the commission the fullest possible trial. 


VI 


Lastly, the United States. The Wash- 
ington Government has throughout sup- 
ported every Geneva step, giving its full 
countenance to the Commission of In- 
/quiry, and has been in the forefront of 
| diplomatic opposition to the entire pro- 
/ gram of Japanese action. The report be- 
-yond question contains nothing which 
/ Washington could not and should not ap- 
; prove by its record, and none of its reec- 
ommendations is inconsistent with its own 
precedents of policy. The report in many 
respects clearly reflects such precedents, 
} and its set of principles might be called 
i typically American. In the writer’s judg- 
/ment, the United States will and should 
do its utmost to secure a solution of the 
Sino-Japanese dispute in accordance with 
the commission’s recommendations. 
| This judgment is unaffected by the out- 
/come of the November elections. The posi- 
|tion of the United States is determined 
by the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the Nine- 
Power Treaty, which bind any adminis- 
|tration. The question is indubitably a 
(matter of international concern on which 
the United States cannot avoid continu- 
‘ing to take an attitude. The principle of 
‘consultation in case of a threat to peace 
is a plank in both party platforms. The 


‘main stem of future policy is the so- 
called Hoover-Stimson doctrine of non- 
‘recognition of a situation or treaty 


‘brought about contrary to the pact; ex- 
vactly that situation requires to be liqui- 
dated. Jn the intricacies of American 
policy, the idea of that doctrine is old 
‘and is not a Hoover or Stimson, and much 
‘less a Republican, doctrine. In its present 
‘phraseology, it was first enunciated in 
\May, 1915, by Secretary of State Bryan; 
‘in 1922, Secretary Hughes at the Wash- 
ington Conference quoted it literally as 
‘an historic policy in relation to China 
which “has been, and still is, consistently 
maintained”. 

It may then be assumed that the United 
States will support the realization of the 
report. The government will do that more 
effectively, more vigorously and most sp- 
propriately in exactly the degree to which 
public opinion upholds it in pursuing the 
policy on which it has already embarked. 
A word may be said in conclusion con- 
cerning popular Japanese talk about es- 
tablishing a “Monroe Doctrine for Asia”. 
The essential idea back of the original 
doctrine and this Japanese reference to 
it is that a state is concerned about the 
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condition and fate of its neighborhood 
and acquires a special position thereby. 
In popular American conceptions, the 
Monroe Doctrine until recently was re- 
garded as the political absolution of any- 
thing the United States wished to commit 
south of the Rio Grande. In 1928, the De- 
partment of State issued an historical and 
analytical memorandum which eliminated 
from the conception of the doctrine the 
excrescences which the free misuse of it 
by publicists had multitudinously added 
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to it. A Senate commission report of 1929 
is the most authentic gloss as to its mean- 
ing and defines it as questionable “when- 
ever it oversteps the principle of self- 
defense, reasonably interpreted”. The 
Lytton commission denies the Japanese 
claim that its recent action was or has 
been “legitimate self-defense’. By the 
book, then, the unilateral American 
Monroe Doctrine is not a yalid precedent 
or foundation for the current Japanese 
policy. 


Considering 


GEORGE. EF. 


ONSIDERING the desperate state 
( of the world and in view of all that 

science has discovered that has so 
completely set at naught the old cosmology, 
everywhere men are asking, Can we still 
believe in God? The pertinent question is, 
Do we really want to be saved, and are 'we 
worth saving? 

Much more urgent and far more imme- 
diate than any or all cosmological diffi- 
culties or theological impossibilities is the 
world’s apparent inability or unwilling- 
ness to change conditions which it has 
created, or at least permitted. 

In view of all those things that we have 
done that we ought not to have done and 
those things that we ought to have done 
that we have not done. have we any right 
to hope that God will continue to believe 
in us? 

Putting it in a somewhat different way, 
Will not the dream of the Kingdom of 
God finally cease to trouble us? Shall we 
not come to the place—perhaps some are 
there now—where we will say, “What is 
the use of all this sentiment about per- 
fection, brotherhood, Christlikeness, love 
of country, duty to the ideal, sacrifice, 
when it not only results in self-deception 
but offers boundless opportunities to those 
who haye no scruples?” 

How can we reconcile a world which 
is rich in food in which millions of people 
are hungry; a world that has shoes in 
plenty and yet people go unshod ; a world 
that has too much fuel and yet in winter 
people suffer with the cold; a world that 
is rich in all the material values of life, 
yet in which poverty stalks abroad; a 
world that has all the elements of peace, 
yet finds itself through nearly two thou- 
sand years in almost continuous discord 
with the gospel of the Galilean? 

It seems to me that belief in the God of 
theology has failed to produce the kind 
of life for which it is supposed to have 
been designed. 

I believe it is a time when faith in an 
outside providence which may be pre- 
vailed upon to interest itself in our behalf 
is at a very low ebb. Yet he who intelli- 
gently reads history cannot be unmindful 
of the marvelous recuperative powers of 
humanity. Devastations, material, spirit- 
ual, and intellectual have swept over the 
earth times without number and out of 
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the travail always a nobler and 
worthful way of life has appeared. 

We are apt to forget that the raw mate- 
rial that lends itself to the creative im- 
pulse is more plentiful in the world today 
than ever before. The only thing that has 
broken down is our ability to distribute 


more 


our values. Our avenues of intellectual 
and spiritual exchange have become 
clogged. 


We are prone to forget that the very 
finest in life, material and spiritual, has 
been produced by man, imperfect though 
he be. We are prone to forget that when 
the Divine has spoken it has always been 
with man’s voice. We are prone to forget 
that it has been man who has revealed 
the beauty and marvel, who has taken 
words and woven them into immortal 
themes, who has translated his dreams 
of harmony into music that stirs and up- 
lifts. We, too, often forget that the 
Savior, indeed all saviors of the world 
have been men, not angels, not even per- 
fect men but men possessed by a hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, a love of 
truth, a love of beauty, a love of brother- 
hood. Truly, ‘a spark disturbs our clod”. 

Assuming that God saw the primordial 
man and the first crude beginnings of bis 
long struggle toward the discovery of 
beauty and love, assuming that he sees 
man at his best today, assuming that he 
knows what we would be and are not, I 
believe that God can still believe in us. 

Although I have used God as if he were 
an outer power looking down upon us, I 
want to leave with you the thought that 
the abiding, unfailing, undaunted, coura- 
geous reality to which you may appeal 
with assurance is a matter of the inner 
life; call it the indwelling God if you will. 
It will lay upon you the difficult but neces- 
sary task of responsible freedom; it will 
ask you to accept defeat without dis- 
couragement, to meet hatred and malice 
with love and patience, to find hope in 
the midst of the hopeless, joy in the midst 
of sorrow, and faith among the faithless. 


It will ask you to live those qualities 
which you attribute to God,—justice, 
mercy, patience, understanding,  long- 


suffering and the love that never faileth, 

thus to become a living epistle of the ever- 

lasting word. 

[From a radio address, Unitarian Hour, Bos- 
ton, Mass.] 


Bridging 
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the Gap 


DAN HUNTINGTON FENN 


The author continues from last week to show how to keep the children 
for the church by drawing upon his actual experience with his 
own school and congregation in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Il. 


EB can go further and trust the 
children with a voice in the man- 
agement and direction and con- 


duct of the school as a whole instead of 
leaving the entire question of policy to 


an adult committee without the benefit 
of any suggestions from the members 


themselves. 

Before we leave the discussion of this 
aspect of the subject, however, it should 
be said that we must play sincerely and 
fairly with the children. If we give them 
responsibility, they should know that we 
have genuine faith in their ability to 
fulfill it. To be sure, it may happen at 
times that they will be careless or forget- 
ful, but if so, it should be obviously 
brought home to them that the trust 
which was reposed in them has been a 
real one, by leaving the task undone 
rather than having Some grown-up com- 
plete it for them. Of course this may 
mean that some service is marred or 
some phase of the work is hindered, but 
the whole group will know it and they 
will also know why, and from that one 
slip all who are carrying duties of their 
own will be strengthened in their sense 
of responsibility. 


A Parallel Service 


From such training in our departments 
of religious education we should be able 
to send into our churches young men and 
women who have a_ keener sense of 
loyalty, a more informed appreciation of 
church management, and a more experi- 
enced readiness to be active workers in 
our church life. 

Now let us turn to the second phase of 
the problem—teaching the children to enter 
intelligently into the service of worship. 
of the church. Many times there is no 
connection whatsoever between the service 
of worship of the church school and that 
of the adult church, and the result is that 
the older service is completely unfamiliar 
and unintelligible to the children when 
they grow older. 

It makes no difference what form of 
public service is used in any particular 
church; the children can be trained for 
it by having their own service of worship 
modeled upon it, while, at the same time, 
phrased to serve their own needs. The 
Same logical, psychological; and spiritual 
Sequence can be the guiding principle in 
both services; in one case expressed to 
meet the experience and intelligence of 
a child, and in the other worded to in- 
terpret the more highly trained intelli- 
gence and wider experience of the adult. 

As a specific instance, may I be per- 
mitted to cite the case of our junior 
church? The service of worship of our 


adult church is a ritualistic one based upon 
the service used in King’s Chapel and 
includes an Exhortation and General Con- 
fession which read as follows: 


EXHORTATION 


Dearly beloved brethren, the Scrip- 
ture moveth us in sundry places, to 
acknowledge and confess our mani- 
fold sins and wickedness and that we 
should not dissemble nor cloak them 
before the face of Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father; but confess them 
with an humble, lowly, penitent, and 
obedient heart; to the end that we 
may obtain forgiveness of the same, 
by his infinite goodness and mercy. 
And although we ought, at all times, 
humbly to acknowledge our sins be- 
fore God; yet ought we chiefly so 
to do when we assemble and meet 
together to render thanks for the 
great benefits that we have received 
at his hands, to set forth his most 
worthy praise, to hear his most holy 
word, and to ask those things which 
are requisite and necessary, as well 
for the body as the soul. Wherefore 
I pray and beseech you, aS many as 
are here present, to accompany me, 
with a pure heart and humble voice, 
unto the throne of the heavenly grace, 
saying with me— 


A GENHRAL CONFESSION TO BE 
SAID BY THE MINISTER 
AND PEOPLE 


Almighty and most merciful Father, 
We have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep. We have fol- 
lowed too much the devices and de- 
sires of our own hearts. We have of- 
fended against thy holy laws. We 
have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done: and we have 
done those things which we ought not 
to have done. But thou, O Lord, have 
merey upon us. Spare thou those, O 
God, who confess their faults. Re- 
store thou those who are penitent, 
according to thy promises declared 
unto mankind. And grant, O most 
merciful Father, that we may here- 
after live a godly, righteous, and 
sober life; to the glory of thy holy 
name. Amen. 


Obviously this is not entirely suited 
to the life of childhood. Perhaps it could 
be made so by the changing of a word or 
phrase here or there, but to do that would 
result in great confusion for those who 
had outgrown the junior church. Having 
become familiar with the wording of their 
service, the difference from the older one, 
when they participate in it, would always 
be annoying and distracting. Therefore 
these two parts were rewritten with the 
attempt to retain the same mood, but 
at the same time interpret a child’s 
experience. Thus the members of the 
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junior church have in their service the | 
following form of Exhortation and Gen- 
eral Confession : | 


DEARLY Beloved Brethren, we do _ | 
not always do what we know we _ | 
should, nor yet what we are asked. 
But that we may deserve to be for- 
given for our faults, must we first 
admit them fully to ourselves and 
especially so when we meet together 
to give thanks and praise to Almighty 
God. And so I ask you all to join with 
me in humble and hearty prayer, 
saying, 


General Confession 


(Congregation Seated) 


ALMIGHTY God, we have strayed 
from the paths of right in which thou 
hast placed our feet. We have wil- 
fully and heedlessly disobeyed our 
own consciences. Too often have we 
been selfish and thoughtless. Yet do 
we ask that thou wilt have patience 
with us, hearing those who confess 
their faults and pardoning those who 
strive earnestly to live a true, godly 
and reverent life, to the glory of thy 
holy name. 


Announcements 
The Offering 


Prayer 
Response: 


We give thee but thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be: 
All that we have is thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from thee. 
Amen. 


The Congregational Hymn 


While this is the most outstanding ex-| 
ample in our service of what is meant} 
by using the children’s service of worship} 
to prepare them to participate in the# 
adult service, it should also be stated} 
that from beginning to end the two par-}#) 
allel one another very closely. 

Because of the fact that we have aj 
small church auditorium and a most oblig-| 
ing organist, it is possible for us to hold 
our service in the church itself which | 


contributes greatly not only to the spirit | 


of worship, but also to accustoming the} 
children from the beginning to worship || 
in the same church with their parents. | 
Even in those churches where the physical 
arrangements or any other factors make | 
this practise of worshiping in the church 
inadvisable, as a regular routine, it can Iii 
often be arranged that some of the serv- 
ices at least—perhaps once a month— 
should bring the children into the church 


itself. 


Explaining the Purpose 


Another general practise which will} 
help the children to feel themselves atf 
home not only in any service of worship, | 
but especially in that of their own church, 
is an occasional explanation of the pur- 
pose of a service or one phase of it. 

But entirely apart from such general] 
methods of using the church school wor- 
ship to train for the older service, there} 
are many specific ways which can like-}) 
wise be used to great advantage. 

If, for instance, the children and theirt) 
parents use different hymn books, the} 
leader of the children’s service shouldi) 
know what hymns are common to beta 
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and with these the children can become 
familiar by frequent use. Better still is 


the practice which is carried out at 
the early service of the St. aul 


church where some of the great hymns, 
anthems and other pieces of religious 
music are explained to the children not 
only from the point of view of music, 
but of poetry as well. With the help of 
the minister to explain the history and 
illusions and to tell something of the 
author or composer andthe conditions 
under which music or words were created, 
and with the aid of a trained singer to 
illustrate the music, the children are 
learning to enter much more richly and 
beneficially into that aspect of worship. 

And what is there being done for the 
music in our service can also be done for 


other elements such as the Seripture, 
extra-biblical reading or responsive 
sentences. 

Especially is the continuity retained 


between the church school service and the 
church service if the minister of the 
church can conduct preferably all or at 
least some of the services for the children. 
It not only gives him the opportunity to 
use the same material in both, but still 
better, it gives him an acquaintance with 
the children and they with him, which 


Letters to 


“Stand Up, Be Counted!” 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


I read in THE REGISTER a letter by 
Rey. George T. Ashley of Hollywood, 
Calif., expressing a hope that he has 
entertained for some twenty years that 
the Universalist and Unitarian denomina- 
tions might become one body, and his 


disappointment in the report embodying | 


the Free Church of America idea. I also 
note his request that someone who knows 
will reveal through THr ReEq@isTer and 
The Christian Leader what stands in the 
way of the organic union of these two 
eburches. , 

I do not claim to know, but I am unwill- 
ing to concede that in a matter of this 
kind there is any one person, or any 
special group of persons, in either denom- 
ination possessing any particularly su- 
perior quality of wisdom. I am wonder- 
ing, therefore, if Mr. Ashley would be 
interested in the judgment of another 
liberal with sympathies similar to his 
own. At any rate—here goes! 

1. Conservatism within these two de- 
nominations is the reason liberals are 
prone to give for the orthodox remaining 
orthodox. 

2. Pharisaism. Lord, I thank thee that 
we are not as the other denomination 
or even as this humanist. 

2 Salaried Officials. Salaried officials 
are necessary in the work of any church. 
However, they are engaged by denomina- 
tions to carry out denominational policies 
and feel in honor bound to do so. To 
merge with the other denomination has 
not yet become the policy of either. 
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is an added bond between them and the 
adult church. They come to feel that he 
is their minister just as truly as he is 
the minister for their parents. Let it also 
be said, parenthetically, that from this 
association with the children of the 
parish, the minister derives much benefit. 

These are but sketchy suggestions of 
how the religious education of our chil- 
dren can be used to meet the difficult prob- 
lem of trying to prevent the break be- 
tween the church school and the church. 
The principles here outlined will not, prob- 
ably, solve the problem completely, for 
there are other contributing factors some 
of which the church meets in other ways 
and some of which are beyond its power 
to influence, but at least it surely is an 
attempt to overcome a present deficiency 
in our parish life. 

Finally, if we can actually teach the 
children to worship, give them a sense of 
the need for the expression of their reli- 
gious convictions, show them the way by 
which worship can deepen the meaning of 
life, strengthen its loyalties, intensify and 
purify its highest purposes, broaden its 
Sympathies, then, indeed, we have _ in- 
fluenced the inner life at its source more 
vitally than by any other methods of 
character training. 


the Editor 


4. A lack of a definite plan of pro- 
cedure on the part of those who believe 
in this Free Church idea and a deter- 
mination to carry that plan into effect. 

I am personally acquainted with most 
of the members of the Unitarian and 
Universalist commission who have sub- 
mitted this preliminary report. I think 
that these men are fairly representative 
of the two denominations, and are a fine 
group. I cannot believe, however, that the 
report submitted represents the unani- 
mous sentiment of that commission. May 
we not have a minority report? Are we 
not all entitled to know just wherein 
lies the responsibility of a gesture so 
futile? 

Come, brethren, now is the time for 
those who believe in a genuine Free 
GChureh for America to stand and be 
counted ! 


SranarD Dow BUTLER. 


Omrcage NY: 


Advantages Denied 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 


One phase among many of the handicaps 
to which ministers with small salaries are 
subjected may be mentioned. It is the sim- 
ple fact of their being able to attend con- 
ferences, conventions and other meetings of 
their fellow ministers and laymen. These 
gatherings give opportunity both for ac- 
quiring new ideas and expressing thought, 
which one does not have otherwise. One 
greatly misses these assemblies. They pro- 
vide a means of inspiration. This ad- 
vantage the minister receives from per- 
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sonal and social contact, as well as from 
speech and theme. 

Too often ministers are denied these 
privileges for purely financial reasons, 
especially in localities where other helps 
are not always readily available. They are 
thus handicapped in their work. 

It would be well if the remedy might 
be found and applied to the aid of min- 
isters thus situated, for their more effi- 
cient workmanship. 


S. G. PALMER. 


SHARON, MASS. 


Humanity and the Bonus 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I was much interested in reading your 
editorial, “Our Own People’, in THe 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER of September 15. In 
the last few weeks I have read in the 
different denominational papers many 
comments:on the Bonus Army, their move- 
ments and their treatment by the au- 
thorities in Washington, and this is the 
first “human” one I recall. The majority 
of the others have spoken of the veteran 
army as if they were a crowd of cattle 
and deserved nothing better than the 
treatment they received—bayonet attacks, 
tear-gas bombs, ete. 

Your article, on the other hand, speaks 
of these men—not to Say women and chil- 
dren—as human beings, and is what one 
would expect in the religious press. There, 
if anywhere, one should find a little hu- 


manitarian spirit, if not a bit of the 
spirit of religion. 
My husband is an ex-soldier of the 


World War, and, though it was not neces- 
sary for him to march with those others, 
we can feel for the men who were trying 
to get something done so that their fam- 
ilies could live and eat. It seems to me 
that it will be an everlasting blot against 
Mr. Hoover’s name that he allowed such 
treatment for the B. HE. F. 

Thank you for the article in your paper. 

BE. A. STEIGER. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Milton Reed 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In your issue of September 29, I read 
a brief notice of the passing of Milton 
Reed, one-time mayor of Fall River. 
Among the Unitarians who knew Mr. Reed 
personally he was always thought of as a 
generous, noble-hearted man devoted to 
youth. I have known many young men 
who were helped by his kindness and good 
counsel. Some few years ago I was on 
the platform of a conference in his city 
and I chanced to inquire of the presiding 
officer if he was acquainted with Mr. 
Reed, whereupon he replied that he him- 
self and many other of the younger men 
of the city were indebted to Mr. Reed 
for the benefits of an education. r 
I am happy to add this word to your 
notice of his death. Would it not be more 
profitable at such times to lay more stress 
on such noble qualities of heart and 
mind? Here we have the modus operandi 
of our liberal faith. 
W.. L. 
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Ready to Vote 


ROM NOW to election day the citizen will be 
F giving and getting advice. Each of us probably 
has made up his mind, and that is as one 
would expect. Whether we vote independently or 
just from habit is a question that need not engage 
us at present. It seems to us that no matter what 
the electoral outcome may be, the future of our 
American life is going to be profoundly modified. 
Political parties and leaders have on the whole 
far less to do with the essential and significant 
changes in national progress or decline than we 
Suppose. The newspapers make much out of the 
partisan controversies, but the inner forces and 
the historic issues are still outside quadrennial 
conventions and all the manipulations of men who 
are interested chiefly in their own fortunes. That 
is always the case. Particularly true is it, we be- 
lieve, in the present situation. 

It is our immovable conviction that we live in 
no ordinary time, but at the end of a period that 
no longer satisfies and the beginning of a new era 
better suited to our needs. The world at the mo- 
ment is in chaos, and when the world is in chaos 
it means that something new is coming soon. When 
every one of us is affected so that it hurts, as we 


all are in the besetting economic calamity, it is 


simple reason to expect that we are going to get 
out of it and what politicians do is, as usual, of 
little worth, and to them we give almost no heed 
whatever. 

We choose our President, of course, and when 
he comes into office we straightway honor him 
and take full account of his extraordinary difficul- 
ties. AS we have seen especially the past six months, 
the President is expected to listen to us and do 
our will. We must see that we do not starve by 
the millions and that he take due account of the 
fact that the Nation is not a state, in the sense of 
a fixed order, but a society, that is, a living or- 
ganism of growing human beings with increasing 
requirements differing from those of any other time. 

Here is where our religious principles come into 
force. What is the common good? Certainly it is 
not what we have had in these last years ; no, not 
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anywhere in the world. We, as citizens of the ex- | 


periment called democracy, whose business it is to 
serve the people by the people, have taken the 
leadership, in the eyes of the other countries. Our 
example in socializing the economic order in this 
portentous time is the most impressive responst- 
bility any nation has ever faced. What we do will 


count more than the action of any other country 


for the weal or woe of civilization. 


All we say here is that each of us should vote || 
according to the measure of our accountability. | 
There is going to be a new world, that is sure; may | 


it come in peace and order, through us. 


First Christians, Communists 


UR NERVES are not easily roughed, but | 
we have had enough of this rant against | 


communism in some of the church papers. 


What do they mean, communism? As they express || 
it, it is a “red” word. “Socialism” was also, once, | 
but it is now not even pink, if we may judge from | 


the respectable legion going after Norman Thomas. 
Communism is dangled before scared evangelicals 


by editors who act as though they were catering | 
to moronic minds. It is an unseemly spectacle; it | 


may be, for all that, an index of the present level 
of unintelligence and unspirituality. The best de- 


scription of communism that we have ever read 


is in the Acts of the Apostles, the same to be found 
in a collection of writings called the New Testa- 


ment, where it is recorded of the first Christian — 


society :— 

“And the multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart and soul: and not one of them said 
that aught of things which he possessed was his 
own; but they had all things common. For 
neither was there among them any that lacked ; 
for as many as were possessors of lands or houses 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them at the apostles’ feet ; 
and distribution was made unto each, according 
as any one had need.” 


Why Religion Agonizes 
EOPLE WHO SPEAK most anxiously about 


religion in these tense days are those who be- | 


lieve most ardently in God. Isn’t that passing 
strange? Verily, it is paradoxical. And how curious 
it is that people think that their very agonizing 
about religion is a sign of intense religiousness. 
Of course, the fact is both they and their religion 
are sick. 

No one sees this better than George A. Coe, who 
is a psychologist of religion and also a religious 
psychologist. The combination is rare. Facing the 
fears of people he says, in The World Tomorrow, 
“If religion be a true response to reality—if the 
nature of things here utters itself—then cosmic 
forces have charge of the matter, and our fears 
are de trop. If there be a God, surely he will make 


himself effective; we shall not be able to escape | 
then, the present effort. 


him or to ignore him. Why, 
to hold up the sky?” 

Dr. Coe has a real answer. These fearful but 
pious and sincere people are Shrinking from some 
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change in their belief that the growing experience 
of men makes imperative. They are living unreal 
lives. “Dimly, often subconsciously, men are wrest- 
ling with a factor of unreality in their lives and 
in their religion”, says Dr. Coe. “An actuality of 
experience is being evaded; a readjustment is 
called for that is so difficult that substitutes for 
it are being sought; in short, men are engaged in 
being very religious in general (which is relatively 
easy) instead of being deeply religious at the spe- 
cific point where religious devotion would count 
most and cost most at the present juncture in 
history.” 

What is called by Dr. Coe our “duplicity” is 
considered in each of the tributaries to the stream 
of religious life. This entire muddled stream, he 
Says, pours itself into our churches; the stream’s 
components are economic, political, ethical, and 
educational. Hach of these he analyzes. We must 
be satisfied here with only one, the economic. 

“Tn business the profit motive, which is purely 
Selfish and directly (not incidentally) inhuman, 
operates alongside of desires to be humane and of 
use to mankind. Here is an inner division, a sick- 
ness of the mind, that can be healed only by the 
expulsion of one or the other of the incompatible 
motives. 

“What happens is that the profit motive domi- 
nates the conduct of business, while idealistic 
longings dominate self-judgment. Men actually be- 
lieve that their character is defined by these long- 
ings rather than by their economic principles and 
practices. The entire economic order is, in fact, 
honeycombed with this duplicity. 

“Many thoughtful business men are troubled by 
it, but in general—almost without exception in the 
United States—the economic consciousness as- 
sumes as valid, and therefore as one’s bedrock 
world, a set of business principles that directly 
contradict what the same consciousness regards as 
essential to the good life.” 

Religion is in deep trouble; it will get out of it 
if it takes hold of its “principle of love or social 
Justice, which, if it should be followed, would pro- 
duce a radical social and economic transforma- 
tion”. What, then, is the nature of God? 


In the Clear 


UR FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR the Editor 
of The Christian Leader has written an in- 
teresting article on the Free Church of 

America. In particular, he gives his views on union 
between Universalists and Unitarians. It is not 
all clear to us, but at the end he says quite fatally 
the consummation of this union will be if it is to 
be, even if editorials in his paper and THE REGIs- 
rer are half-hearted or even hostile on the subject. 
This greatly surprises us and gives us concern. 
Everybody knows or ought to know where we 
stand. We are for the joint Commission’s plan, 
and always have been. 
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Honor to Him! 


T PLEASED HIS FRIENDS to read. Monday, 
October 3, in The Boston Transcript, an edi- 
torial tribute, as follows: 

Congratulations are due to an honored citizen's at- 
tainment of an honorable age in the eighty-fourth 
birthday of ex-Senator George H. Hllis. Here is a 
man Who has served his fellow-citizens well in many 
Ways, Who is and has been an instinctive expression, 
whether in office or out of it, of the business honor 
and sound public judgment of the typical New 
Knglander of the old school. Mr. Ellis has never been 
anything less than an incarnation of the “New 
Mngland conscience’. Valid still in the performance 
of every duty, he deserves richly the felicitations 
which his fellow citizens are extending to him today. 


That is a merited expression from the commu- 
nity in which Mr. Ellis by his deeds illustrates 
his religious principles. Of these foundational 
things we know best in the Unitarian Fellowship, 
where he has been a figure of activity and eminence 
for a longer period probably than any other living 
Unitarian. Every movement in the history of the 
ellowship during the past half-century and more 
Mr. Ellis has seen, and a large part of it he has 
been. 

His most important service has been with Tue 
CHRISTIAN Reaisrer. He came as manager of the 
paper in 1865, and continued in various relations 
with it until June, 1931, a record of sixty-six 
years! or most of this time he was the publisher. 

What would the Unitarian Fellowship have been 


. Without its journal? For many years, due to the de- 


cline in advertising, THE REGISTER, like all church 
papers, faced a deficit which Mr. Ellis and his ad- 
mirable printing company paid! These years the 
churches and agencies within the Unitarian move- 
ment had for their use the columns of THe Rxgcts- 
TER, Without charge. Freely it gave. Such a contri- 
bution to the Unitarian cause is incalculable. Mr. 
Illis continued a tradition. Before the American 
Unitarian Association was formed, THE RecistTEr, 
in 1821, began the promotion of the corporate 
Unitarian movement. 

Without forgetting what others have done, it is 
but fitting to say that Mr. Ellis by the propagating 
use of these pages and his financial support is a 
benefactor of free religion second to none in all 
our history. Today, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation (which is mainly our churches under a 
single name) gladly helps to sustain the paper. 
And thus continues, as our readers know, the oldest 
religious journal bearing its original title in this 
country. 

Certain standards in respect to advertising 
ethics, relations with other communions, freedom 
from internal denominational polities, openness to 
every variety of opinion within our borders, 
courageous pioneering in thought and action, with- 
out partiality and without guile, we have inherited 
in considerable part from the character and policy 
of Mr. Ellis. We rise to honor him on his anniver- 
sary, and rejoice that we are of a faith which 
proves itself in such a living epistle, known and 
read of men. 
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What Repeal 


Would Mean 


Directors of the Unitarian Temperance Society announce their position — 
New light on the prohibition issue 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT 


HE directors of the Unitarian Temp- 
le Society went on record in 

June, 1932, as upholding total ab- 
stinence for the individual, the Highteenth 
Amendment for the nation, law enforce- 
ment and obedience for everybody, and 
a continued policy of education in temp- 


erance. Whether this program will be 
endorsed by our membership we shall 


not know until it is presented to them at 


their next meeting. Many high-minded 
men and women are so discouraged by 


lawlessness as to wish to modify or re- 
ject the Wighteenth Amendment. This 
seems a shortsighted view. Staring in- 
tently at the present evils, such thinkers 
look neither at the present gains nor the 
future dangers. They often assert that 
things can’t be any worse. Unfortunately, 
things can always be worse. “How wonder- 


ful it is’, said Dr. John Elliott, one of 
the best social workers in New York, 


“that in all the long bread lines of the 
unemployed there are no drunken men. 
What a change there would be if the 
saloons were open.” 

As to the gains due to the Highteenth 
Amendment here is some clear testimony : 

“Tt is. I must admit, due to prohibition 
that there has been no uproar and de- 
struction of property in New Bedford 
during these hard times”, said an anti- 
prohibitionist to one of his dry friends. 

I shall myself continue to believe in the 
value of prohibition to the majority as 
long as Jane Addams can say this: “There 
is no doubt among any who have touch 
with charitable work that conditions have 
been enormously improved by  prohibi- 
tion.” (July, 1932) 

Nor does such testimony come from the 
inland cities alone. Listen to what is said 
by Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the Henry 
Street Settlement in New York: “I have no 
hesitation whatsoever in asserting that 
prohibition, despite its weakness, has 
worked untold good to the greater portion 
of our population, and that to repeal or 
modify the Amendment would be a grave 
mistake—one that might be fraught with 
serious social and economic consequences.” 
(The Christian Herald, 1932) 

Now as to the dangers of the future. 
It is of course true that there is much 
drinking among the well-to-do, but I see 
no reasonable hope of stopping drunken- 
ness by making liquor cheaper and more 
advertised through the repeal of the 
Highteenth Amendment. I have too much 
respect for the common sense of the Amer- 
ican people to think that, after twelve 
years of prohibition, they keep on drink- 
ing just because drinking is forbidden. 
But Americans are very sensitive to floods 
of advertisement; and who can doubt 
but that the pressure of advertisement of 
liquor would be intense if it were not, as 
now, forbidden. How quickly would the 
sellers of intoxicating drinks use the bill- 
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boards, the newspapers, and the radio 
to increase sales. 
Nor will there be more abstinence 


when there is a new inpouring of liquor. 
In July 28, 1982, The Herald-Tribune of 
New York reported that the Mouquins, 
for many decades caterers in that city, 
have bought large stocks of wines in 
France in anticipation of the passing of 
prohibition, and that more than one mil- 
lion gallons procured in the Bordeaux and 
Burgundy regions will be stored in the 
Mouquin warehouse in Bordeaux. It is 
asserted that a canvass of 14,000 cus- 
tomers of the old days has resulted in 
disclosing a demand for five million gal- 
lons, when the change comes. 

Disliking belligerent discussion as much 
as I do, I want to accent here something 
on which I believe all who conscientiously 
write either repeal or retain can agree, 
something which to me is the most im- 
portant immediate issue: 

We all as American citizens are hor- 
rified at the aggressive wealth and law- 
lessness of the bootlegger. But the power 
of the bootlegger, his wealth, his tempta- 
tion, and his lawlessness are wholly due 
to the buyers of intoxicating liquor. A 
bootlegger is a man, weak or determined, 
whose main object is to make money. 
Stop buying and he stops finding his trade 
profitable. I sympathize with the boot- 
leggers’ families. A patient of my husband 
is the mother of a bootlegger. Her other 
son is in a legitimate business. She deeply 
regrets the fact that her elder son is in 
what she calls a “dangerous trade”. She 
would like him to have a job in which 
concealment, lying, and cheating were un- 
necessary. Now he adds the statement 
that the trade is poor at present and that 
there is too much competition. How tragic 
that a man should thus sell his patriotism, 
honesty, and_ straightforwardness for 
money! How tragic that many Americans 
are helping him to cheat, lie and commit 
crimes! Personally I believe that the na- 
tional law should have made buyers as 
guilty as sellers. But that lack in the 
law does not change our moral responsi- 
bility. Legally those who buy are not 
guilty; morally they are conniving in 
crime, for they are putting temptation in 
the way of the bootlegger. “Of course, we 
all have our private bootlegger”, said one 
business man to another in Boston last 
year. Think what that means: every one of 
these men was making another cheat, lie, 
and disobey the law. 

I have great faith in Unitarians. I do 
not think they want to encourage boot- 
legging or lawlessness. I think they are 
and always have been patriotic citizens. 
To such, our Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety makes this appeal. Whether you are 
for repeal or retention of the Highteenth 
Amendment, do not buy of bootleggers. “It 
takes two to make a bootlegger’’, said 


Horace Taft, the wise and witty head off 


the Taft School for boys. It takes two 
You as an American, a Unitarian, 
thinker on civic questions, cannot want t« 
be one of the two, the silent partner whc 


increases the evil while he escapes the 


penalty. 
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eae or of Helen Wills Moody, wha 
‘are too much for success in. their chosen) 


a to muddle their wits by drink, i: 


what we need to teach, rather than the 
gruesome physiology of the drinker’s liver, 


After prohibition we educators took a 
rest. Massachusetts at least almost ceased! 


to give that teaching of the effects o 


alcohol which was required by law. In 
most cities the subject was soft pedalled, 
if not avoided. The old pamphlets were 
the eee | 


many of them out of date; 


became suspected of being controversial 


and hence a generation of public school 


children have grown up who have barel 
heard of the evil effects of alcohol. Now 
Massachusetts, with the able leadershi 
of Payson Smith, state commissioner 

education, is preparing new teaching ma 
terial under a committee of teachers as 
sisted by an advisory committee of dis 
tinguished doctors. The work will prob 
ably be completed this autumn. And mean 
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while admirable supplementary material 


of a careful scientific kind is ready fo 


use in education. Perhaps the best is 


that of The Scientific Temperance Journal 


and the Foundation for Narcotic Research 


while for shorter and more popular leaflets 
enforcing the points which I have accented. 


Dr. Haven Emerson’s “Alcohol, a Food 
a Drug, a Poison” (Foundation fo 
Narcotic Research, 150 Fifth Avenue, Ney 

York) ; Horace Taft’s “It Takes Two to 


Make a Bootlegger”; and Dr. Harry Em4 
erson Fosdick’s pamphlet “The Prohibi; 
(Park Avenue BaptistH| 
Church, 593 Park Avenue, New York) , 
are admirable. Our own society prints the} 


tion Question” 


following : 


“The Challenge of Prohibition: Is the 


Wet Tide Coming In?’, by John Haynes 
Holmes ; 
America, and the Part Unitarians Hav 
Taken in the Temperance Movement”, by 
Rey. Christopher R. Bliot ; 


under Government Control of Liquor’ 
(posteard). 

The time has come to drop controversy 
and make for upbuilding of character 
Will you not read some of these pamph 
lets? They may lead you 
help mould the policies of the Unitaria 
Temperance Society. 


“The Rise of Prohibition ‘4 


“Law Enforce-|| 
ment Leaflet”, by Roscoe Pound; Tiawor 
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Cincinnati’s ‘ Unitariannual”’ 
S. B. SMALLEY 


Another eventful year will go down 
in the history of the church school of the 
First Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. It will 
not stay down, however, because almost 
every family participating in it has an 
effective reminder of all that happened 
that year. The publication of the Year 


Book actually began the day _ school 
opened in the fall. Every event which 
took place was written up, during the 


year, when it happened, by one of those 
who took part. There are no less than 
forty-one articles written by members of 
the school. There are as many actual 
photographs to illustrate them. 

The cover, a beautiful blue, has a repre- 
sentation of the front door of the church 
at the bottom, with the word ‘“Unita- 
riannual” at the top, artistically drawn 
by a member of the group. The title page, 
hand lettered, has a photograph of the 
Wayside Pulpit in the center. The dedica- 
tion is to the faculty. There is a fore- 
word by the director of the _ school, 
S. B. Smalley. Then follows a photograph 
of the minister, Rev. John Malick, with 
a photograph of the church. 

Articles were gathered throughout the 
year, and in May all were assembled and 
final ones written. They were typed just 
as they came from the pens of the youth- 
ful authors, and in a column the width 
of the column to appear in the book. Mis- 
takes were corrected and lengths short- 
ened when necessary. Again they were 
set up on paper, this time exactly as they 
would appear in the book. 

From this a stencil was cut with two 
columns on it so that when run off by the 
multistamp on the paper, the paper could 
be folded and the two printed pages face 
each other. Nothing was printed on the 
back so that between each set of printed 
pages there was a set of blank pages. 
Much assistance in the multistamping and 
folding was available. The photographs 
were printed in a dark room in the base- 
ment of the church, prepared for that 
purpose by eager young photographers. 
They were glued on the proper pages by 
another group, and bound together by a 
third. 

It had been decided that $1 was enough 
to charge for such a book, and all pur- 
chases of material were determined by 
that fact and the fact that there were 
thirty-five books ordered. 

We spent $1.35 for the paper in the 
cover and $3.50 for the paper inside. The 
stencils cost us $2.90 and we used a few 
from the school’s supply. To set up the 
material and cut the thirty stencils, we 
were fortunate in finding a typist in the 
church who charged only a small frac- 
tion of the regular price, $15. The photo- 
graphs cost us $8.20; this included the 
large one and eight small ones in each 
book. A list of the forty available ones 
was included in each copy and they could 
be had at two cents each. Punching, trim- 
ming, binding, glue, etc., cost $4. 

Delivery of the finished product was 
made the week after school closed, and 
used still another group of workers. The 
whole undertaking was in charge of the 
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high school girls who distributed the re- 
sponsibility. It was well worth the enor- 
mous effort it took, and any school could 
profit: by looking forward to such a pub- 
lication at the end of the year. 


Religion 
H. HorNE 
York Herald-Tribune 


HERMAN 
New 


Paradoxically, religion seeks to 
relieve the very conditions upon 
which it thrives. That is the gist of 
the matter. 

It thrives because financial de- 
pression leaves the best things in- 
tact. Mammon is gone, but the serv- 
ice of God and man remains. Things, 
material things, are fewer, but the 
best things, those of the spirit, 
flourish. 

Friends are still true, science is 
still iduminating, art is still refresh- 
ing, character is still invaluable, 
health is still a joy, family affection 
is still dear, helpfulness is still sat- 
isfying, and these spiritual values 
are felt as inalienable from the 
cosmic reality. Man may have lost 
what he has created, but not his 
ability to create. 

Religion thrives under depression 
because man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. Man’s religion is some- 
thing to carry him, not some- 
thing for him to carry. When the 
material things of life fall away, 
there is nothing of life but the im- 
material values to sustain him. 


Exhibit at Winchester, Mass. 


The Winchester, Mass., Alliance is plan- 
ning a Three Generation Handicraft Ex- 
hibit to be held in the parish house of 
the Unitarian Church, Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, October 18. Contributions 
are limited to the families of members, 
with the exception of three unusual fea- 
tures. One is to be a puppet show with 
an explanatory talk for the benefit of 
children and young people, to be given 
by three Newton boys. Another feature 
will be the silhouettes of Miss Doris Bur- 
dick, an artist, of Malden. She will show 
portraits of Winchester people and will 
work from guests during the afternoon 
and evening. The third feature is to be 
an exhibit of the tapestry-weaving of 
Mrs. Bjarne V. Bockmann who has a 
studio in Brookline. Tea will be served 
in the afternoon, and a prize competition 
for a reproduction of the church in sculp- 
ture, drawing or painting will be an- 
nounced. 


Greater Boston Student Council 

To promote closer fellowship and reli- 
gious and social activities among the Uni- 
tarian and other liberal students in 
Greater Boston a Unitarian Student Coun- 
cil has been formed, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from all the colleges in Greater 
Boston. The council meets on the last 
Tuesday of each month from October to 
May, at five o’clock, in the Y, P. R. U. 
directors’ room, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


World’s Great Mystics 


The Women’s Alliance, Omaha, Neb., an- 


nounces a course of lectures, by Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank, to extend through 


the coming months, beginning with Octo- 
ber. The general subject is “The Psy- 
chological Significance of the World’s 
Great Mystics’, some of the specific sub- 
jects being, Laotze, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Plato, Jesus, on up to the modern age 
with such men as Balzac, William Blake, 
Dostoevsky, and Tagore. The addresses 
will be given on alternate Tuesday eve- 
nings of each month at eight. 


Hymn Books Needed Here 


A gift of fifty or seventy-five copies of 
the Hymn and Tune Book with Services, 
1914 edition, will be highly appreciated 
by a Unitarian church, which, with 
limited resources, but with devoted lead- 
ership, is making a new place for itself 
in the lives of its people and the life of 
the community. The books may be sent 
in care of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. P. Marley’s Preaching Plan 


“Reconstruction” will be the dominant 
note of the year’s preaching at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Rev. Harold P. Marley is 
one of those ministers who plan in ad- 
vance sermons for the entire year. He 
says, “As we pass from our present un- 
certainty to firmer ground, a free religion 
can help in the reorganization of life by 
constructive enquiry, and professing a 
vital faith in man’s ability to cope with 
his environment.” Mr. Marley divides his 
preaching-plan into the following  sec- 
tions: “Factors in Reconstruction”; “‘Re- 
vising Our National Institutions’; ‘The 
Re-Evaluation of Happiness”; “New Idols 
for Old”; “Re-Estimation of Leadership” ; 
“Self Reconstruction”; “Youth and the 
New Day”. 


Centenarian in an Airplane 


Mrs. Katherine Newhall, Sterling, Mass., 
a charter member of the Ladies’ Indus- 
trial Society, connected with the Unita- 
rian church of that town, and an ardent 
Unitarian, celebrated her one hundredth 
birthday, September 14, by riding in an 
airplane. The first ride Mrs. Newhall re- 
members was in an ox-cart. One of the 
closest friends of her girlhood was Mary 
Sawyer, of “Mary Had a Little Lamb” 
fame. Mrs. Newhall is described by her 
friends as a centenarian of unusual alert- 
ness and vigor. She keeps informed of 
eurrent events; and fixes her attention 
on the future rather than the past. 
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Jeanne d Arc cial point in the cross examination 

THe TRIAL or JpanNe p’ARc. Translated Manchon inserted after Joan’s answer, 

into English from the Original Latin and the words “Responsio mortifera” (fatal 
French Documents by W. P. Barrett. Illustra- Yeply); and again at another point, the 


tions by Frank P. Rennie. New York: Gotham 


House, Inc, $4.00. 


CHARLES WARREN 


One of the greatest characters in his- 
tory died before she was twenty years of 
age. She who is known in English as 
Joan of Are. Her effective life was con- 
cerned with only a few months. Starting 
in February, 1429 to restore France to its 
King and its King to France, at a time 
when all France north of the Loire River 
was in the hands of Burgundy and Eng- 
land, in April at the head of an army 
she captured Orleans; in June, she de- 
feated and made prisoner Talbot, the 
greatest of the English generals; in July, 
she effected the coronation of Charles VII, 
at Rheims; less than a year later, she was 
captured by Burgundy and sold as a 
prisoner to the English; on January 8, 
1431, her trial as a witch was begun by 
the Inquisition (led by the University of 
Paris) to whom she was loaned for trial 
by the English Duke of Bedford (regent 
for the young Henry VI.); and on May 
30, 1481, she was executed as a “Heretic, 
Relapsed, Apostate, Idolater’. Her whole 
active life, therefore, fell within a com- 
pass of twenty-seven months. 

Her life in history, however, had then 
only begun. Twenty-five years after her 


execution, on a formal review of her 
trial, her sentence was revoked. Four 


hundred and sixty-three years after her 
execution, her canonization as a_ saint 
Was approved by Pope Leo XIII. in 1894, 
and public declaration thereof was made 
by Pope Pius X. in 1904, and in 1908 the 
decree of her beatification was published 
by the Vatican. From witch to saint! Is 
there a more romantic story in all the 
world’s annals? 

And there is one other extraordinary 
feature of her life. As Mark Twain has 
said, the details “from a biography which 
is unique among the world’s biographies 
in one respect: it is the only story of a 
human life which comes to us under oath, 
the only one which comes to us from the 
witness stand”. The records of her trial 
were translated into Latin by Thomas de 
Courcelles, one of her judges, and 
Guillaume Manchon the trial notary, from 
the daily minutes taken in French at 
the trial. Five copies were made of this 
official record, of which three are now 
in the National archives in Paris. The 
original minutes in French are extant 
also in part. 

The present book, it is claimed, is the 
first complete translation into English. 
There is, however, a translation pub- 
lished in 1902 and edited by T. Douglas 
Murray which in some ways is more 
complete since it has some of the coura- 
seous comments inserted in the records 
by the notary, Manchon, which are lack- 


words “Superba  responsio’. Andrew 
Lang’s book on the subject in 1909 con- 
tains most of the trial. 

This present translation has been well 
done, and no one can read the record 
without a thrill at the courage, clear- 
headedness, and obstinacy of the young 
girl during her examination which took 
place on about a dozen separate days and 
during which she was pitted, alone and 
without counsel, against sixty skilled 
clericals, politicians, lawyers versed in 
academic casuistry. For the times, how- 
ever, the trial was conducted with con- 
siderable fairness. No defendant in a 
criminal trial was then entitled to coun- 
sel; and no questioning to which she was 
then subjected in her prison cell was as 
barbarous as much of the “third degree” 
which many an accused person has under- 
gone in modern times. 

Mark Twain’s daughter, Clara, in her 
recent sketch of her father states that 
when, in composing his book on Joan of 
Arc, he read these trial records, his eyes 
constantly filled with tears. Most readers 
will, however, be quite as much impressed 
with the shrewdness, skillfulness, and de- 
fiance of the Maid’s answers as with their 
pathos. 

The position which she took and ad- 
hered to is of peculiar interest to the stu- 
dents of the history of religion, as evi- 
dencing the emergence, at that early date, 
of views denoting a schism between the 
Holy Catholic religion and the Holy 
Catholic Church——between responsibility 
to God and responsibility to the Pope. 

While this book containing the record 
of the trial presents much of her life, it 
would have more Satisfactory if it could 
also have included a reproduction in 
whole or in part of the “Process of 
Rehabitation” of 1455, during which many 
more vivid details of her life and unre- 
corded incidents of her trial were testi- 
fied to by participants in the trial as well 
as by her acquaintances and neighbors 
in the field of her previous life. Perhaps, 
some day, this may be added to the book. 


The Apostles’ Calling 


A CHEERFUL Or FISHING SToRIPS. Edited 
by Henry Van Dyke. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


This is one of the most important books 
of the year—for fishermen. There are two 
manuals necessary for the fishermen ; that 
which deals with habits, baits, lures, the 
mechanical side of fishi g; but more im- 
portant, there is that which deals with 
the charm of fishing, the Spiritual side. 
The text books of the former are nu- 
merous and good: those of the latter are 
few and superficial. Here is one of the 
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latter edited by a fisherman of great ex- 
perience and insight who knows the real 
joy of fishing, and the material is chosen 
carefully from the delightful experiences 
of the masters. 

Every fisherman, novice or veteran, 
should include this book in his library, 
for without the frame of mind here in- 
dicated the wife may be right, and fish- 
ing a waste of time instead of the calling 
of the apostles. K. C. G@. 


An Architect Muses 


AN ARCHITECT MUSES. By William Roger 
Greeley. Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.60. 

Surroundings have an incalculable ef- 
fect upon lives. An ugly environment pro- 
duces callousness, carelessness, and in- 
difference to the nobler issues of life; 
whilst beauty induces and _ strengthens 
virtue; therefore, now and then it is well 
to hear what architects, who can produce 
ugliness or attractiveness, have to say. 

In An Architect Muses, William Roger 
Greeley reveals to us some of his thoughts. 
In nine chapters the reader is asked to 
consider some of the problems which con- 
front an architect. As the writer states 
in his opening chapter, we must have 
buildings, homes for shelter, offices for 
business, and centers for activities, and 
time has seen the progress from caves 
and huts to palaces, temples and sky- 
scrapers. 

Whether in later years we have pro- 
gressed in our ability to erect things of 
utility and beauty is open to question. 
Two centuries ago our predecessors built 
New England villages, where beauty and 
peace were at home; whether, today, we 
could build a New Wngland village equal 
in attractiveness is doubtful. 

Compare one of these old villages, and 
a Californian collection of stalls on a 
main highway, and we visualize our fall. 

We must not put all the blame on the 
builder or architect, for, as Mr. Greeley 
suggests, the whims and false conceits of 
customers have to be encountered, and 
also the absence of a recognition of the 
moral influence of good and _ beautiful 
creations. 

We have all met the latter, and strength 
to the arm of an architect in his battle 
with it! 

The chapter entitled “Architecture as 
Vestal of the Crafts” is exceedingly timely. 
We are suffering from the decay of ap- 
prenticeship. We are losing the ability to 
use our hands, and mass production is 
strangling pride in personal craftsman- 
ship. Few young men when graduation 
days come know what they wish to be or 
to do; few of them have a thought about 
“making” anything. It would be weil for 
them to study well this chapter. Perhaps 
it would be an influence towards their 
doing loving work with absorbed 
persistence. 

When and if we go regard onee more 
the work of our hands, part of the 


prophecy of the last chapter of the book 


wili be fulfilled, and the day will be dawn- 

ing when mankind will build cities with- 

out slums, a thing never yet accomplished. 
M. H. 
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Georg J. M. Walen Ordained 


Enters into the succession of Amandus 
Norman in Hanska, Minn. 


An event of interest and significance 
was the ordination on Sunday afternoon, 
September 25, of Georg J. M. Walen as 
minister of the Free Christian Church of 
Hanska, Minn. This church is one of three 
founded a half a century ago in Minne- 
sota by Kristofer Janson, poet, novelist 
and preacher, who went from his comfort- 
able home in Norway to establish liberal 
churches among his immigrant country- 
men in America. 

The church in Hanska is notable not 
only for its foundation by Kristofer 
Janson, but for the ministry for forty 
years of Amandus Norman, who died last 
winter. Under Janson’s inspiration 
Norman went from one of the pioneer 
farms in Hanska to the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, returning to the same place 
to begin his remarkable ministry, in the 
course of which he became not only the 

loved father of his people, but leader of 
the whole countryside. 

The church at Hanska is not located 
in the village, but on a hilltop out in the 
country. To this hilltop members of the 
church from the rich farms round about 
came for a day of celebration. The morn- 
|ing sermon was preached by President 
Sydney B. Snow of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and the service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Walen and Rey. John Flint, 
who drove two hundred and fifty miles 
from Underwood, Minn., where he is the 
minister of another church founded by 
‘Kristofer Janson. After the service the 
ladies of the congregation served dinner 
in the dining hall adjoining the church, 
and the whole congregation sat by the 
church or under the trees until the ordina- 
tion at four o’clock. Many who had not 
been able to attend in the morning aug- 
mented the company in the afternoon. 

The ordination sermon was preached 
by Rev. Frederick M. HEliot of St. 
Paul, Minn., who during more than fifteen 
years in Minnesota has had close associa- 
|'tion with the people of the Hanska 
|ehureh and the late Dr. Norman. Mr. 
| Dliot pleaded for the pursuit of high ideals. 
|Our hope, he said, sets the limit of our 
-achievement. The higher our ideal, the 
| greater our accomplishment. The dreamer 
of the Kingdom of God is the one who 
“pushes mankind a step forward towards 
a kingdom of righteousness and justice 
among men. Those who dream impossible 
dreams are those who make the greatest 
accomplishment. Such, continued Mr. 
| Bliot, was the story of Dr. Norman’s life. 
|/He was one who had great dreams. Many 
he did not realize, but because he had 
them he made his great, his almost un- 
‘believable accomplishment in Minnesota. 
In closing, Mr. Eliot said that in a day 
when thorough-going idealism is at a 
discount, it is the duty of the church to 
restore confidence in ideals. The basic 
need of men for the church is their need 
for an institution to preserve their ideal- 
‘ism, to help them to keep up their dreams. 

Mr. Eliot was followed by Mr. Flint, 
who gave a charge in the Norwegian 
Janguage, to the minister, and to the con- 
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gregation. After his address the act of 
ordination was carried on by Adolph 


Larson, chairman of the board of trustees. 
the congregation, and the minister-elect, 
The act of ordination was closed by the 
prayer by President Snow. 

Mr. Walen, a Norwegian by birth, came 
to America as a young man. After work- 
ing a few years in Minnesota, he entered 
the University where he was graduated 
with the degree of A.B. in 1927. He then 
entered the Meadville Theological School, 
where he was graduated with the degree 
of B.D. in 1931. He won the Cruft Travel- 
ing Fellowship, which is awarded only 
to men of superior academic standing 
and intellectual promise, and studied for 
several months at the University of Oslo 
in Norway. Before Mr. Walen went 
abroad it had been arranged that upon 
his return he should become Dr. Norman’s 
associate. After Dr. Norman’s death he 
was called to succeed him and returned 
home last Spring before his studies were 
completed, in order to take up his duties 
in Hanska. 

In this community, wholly Norwegian in 
origin, practically all the people are bi- 
lingual. Although English is the language 
in common use, services are conducted at 
least once a month in Norwegian. 


Plymouth an Bae October 27 


At the sixty-fifth Fall meeting of the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference to be held 
in the First Parish Church in Plymouth, 
Mass., Thursday, October 27, the subject 
for the morning will be: “The Church and 
Community Betterment’; the speakers, 
Rey. Carl Knudson of Plymouth, and Dr. 
KH. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford. 

The following questions will be dis- 
cussed from the floor: (a@) “What policy 
would I pursue if I were an official of 
the American Unitarian Association?” 
(b) “Chureh budgets and a vision of the 
future”. 

The address of the afternoon will be 
delivered by Rey. Frederick J. Gauld of 
Cohasset, Mass., on “Some Travel Im- 
pressions of the Russia of 1932”. 


To Discuss the Free Church 


A joint conference of Universalist and 
Unitarian churches of Essex County will 
be held in the First Parish Church of 
Salem, Mass., Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, October 16, 3 o’clock till 8 o’clock. 
This conference will discuss ‘The Free 
Church of America”. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, President of the 
American Unitarian Association and 
Judge Robert W. Hill of the Universalist 
General Convention will represent the at- 
titude of their respective churches. Four 
ten-minute addresses will be given by 
Waitstill H. Sharp and John M. Ratcliff, 
representing the two denominational de- 


partments of feligious education; and 
D. Stanley Rawson and Dana Mcl. 
Greeley representing the two young 


people’s organizations. 

After supper, the discussion will be 
continued under the chairmanship of Dr. 
William W. lose of the Universalist 
Church in Lynn, Mass. 
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Rersonals 


William G. Eliot, 3d, was married Sep- 


tember 1, in Washington, D.C., to Miss 
Alice Wadsworth Cushman. Dr. Christo- 
pher R. SEliot, of Cambridge, Mass., 
officiated. 

Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy of Belmont, 


Mass., gave an address, “The Message of 


the Victorian Poets to Our Age’, at the 
opening meeting of the Boston Branch 


of the American Poetry Society, October 
1, at the home of the president, Henry 
Lee Higginson, South Lincoln, Mass. 
This lecture is available for any church 
society without charge. 

Mrs. Augusta B. Gebauer, widow of Rev. 
George HE. Gebauer, one-time minister of 
the Northside Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died September 14. 


Miss Blinor Luthera Gale and Frank 


Raymond Moran were married in Dor- 
chester, Mass., Sunday, September 25. 
The ceremony was performed by the 


father of the bride, Rey. Frank Randall 
Gale. 


Charles A. Root, one of the most active 
workers and supporters of the Unitarian 
Church in Uxbridge, Mass., died Septem- 
ber 27. Mr. Root was the first president 
of the Laymen’s League chapter of Ux- 
bridge and was for many years chairman 
of the prudential committee of the church. 
A few years ago Mr. and Mrs. Root pre- 
sented the church with an organ. 


Robert BE. Lutz, Ph.D. (Harvard Univ.), 
associate professor of chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, is co-author with Dr. 
L. F. Small, consultant in alkaloid chem- 
istry, United States Public Health Sery- 
ice, of a recent book “Chemistry of The 
Opium Alkaloids’, issued from the U.S 


. 


Government Printing Office. Professor 
Lutz is assistant to Dr. Small in the 


alkaloid research project established at 
the University of Virginia by the GCom- 
mittee on Drug Addiction of the National 
Research Council. He is a son of Rev. 
Harry Lutz, minister of the Unitarian 
church of Norfolk, Va. 


Rev. John W. Barker in Lebanon, N.H. 


Rey. John W. Barker has resigned after 
a twenty-five year pastorate in the Uni- 
tarian church of Lebanon, N.H. He will 
make his residence in Athol, Mass., with 
his family. Mr. Barker has added to his 
untiring zeal in the life of the church 
an unusual measure of service in the 
community, which recognized his abilities 
by calling him to many important offices. 
His recent work of overseer of the poor 
has been arduous and successful. Mr. 
Barker is an able preacher and lecturer, 
and the people of Lebanon have expressed 
their admiration and gratitude to him 
as religious leader and useful citizen. 


A Correction 


In Dr. L. ©. Cornish’s letter of tribute 
to Rey. Charles J. Staples, issue Septem- 
ber 29, it should have been stated that 
his first settlement was in the Unitarian 
church of Reading, Mass., from 1882 to 
1SSS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


If we meet no gods, 
it is because 
we harbor none. 


EMERSON. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rey. 
Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., 
Tuesday—Friday, 12:15 pm., Station 
WNAG, 1230 kiloeycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2:30 p.m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilo- 
cycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Father, 
Rey. Robert S. Miller, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WGAL, 1310 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.M., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Church, Dr. EB. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.M., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The total enrollment of the school is 
74, a majority of whom are in the board- 
ing department, where there is a notice- 
able increase over last year. 

At Andoyer, October 1, Union Academy 
defeated Proctor 6 to 4,—a marked con- 
trast to last year’s score of 56 to 0. 

arents’ week-end will be October 
15 and 16. A football game with Holder- 
ness, a parent-teacher conference and an 
entertainment by the junior school are 
on the program of events. 


Shrubs have been planted in front of 
the new administration and _ recitation 
building, enhancing the beauty of both 
grounds and building. 

Headmaster Wetherell attended the 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
State Conference of Unitarian Churches 
at Lebanon October 6. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
{05 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Laymen’s Sunday 
is earlier this year 
—November 13—— 


Hence, may we suggest that the October 
meeting of your League chapter or its 
Executive Committee have this on its 
agenda so that participants in the ser- 
vice will have ample time for prepara- 
tion? 


If you have questions or problems re- 
lating to Laymen’s Sunday, League 
headquarters will be glad to be of 
assistance. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FivE Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. } 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. | 


PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville | 


Theological School | 
FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide | 
variety of subjects. For informa- | 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Proctor Academy for Boys | 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 

credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 

ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year 

Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 

All sports. Reasonable rates. Unitarian aus- 

pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
. erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


ee 


The student council for the year has 
been elected as follows: Seniors: Ray- 
mond W. Hull of Mystic, Gonn., and Joel 
M. Wells of Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Jun- 
iors: Willis S. Buswell and Robert W. 
Rivers of Andover; Sophomores: Nathan 
C. Eastman of Andover, and Leon B. 
Conant of Wellesley, Mass.; Freshmen: 
Dana W. Stockbridge of Andover. 


A new printing press has been installed 
in the school building and will become a 
definite project for the boys, in charge of 
Mr. Crouch. 


Miss Dorothy Annable, state librarian, 
has very kindly catalogued the 2,000 vol- 
umes in the school library. Practically all 
of these books have been given to the 
school in the last year. The effort to 
Secure additional yolumes will be con- 
tinued this year. 


Sunday School Union, October 17. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will hold the first meeting of its forty- 
eighth season, October 17, in the First 
Parish Church in Watertown, Mass. 
Supper will be served at 6 o’clock, and 
departmental conferences will be held at 
7 o'clock. The leaders and Subjects are: 
Kindergarten-primary, Dr. Abigail Eliot, 
“The Nursery School and Its Relation to- 
the Church”; junior-intermediate, Dr, A. 
Gertrude Harle, “Presenting a Bible Les-_ 
Son in a Junior-Intermediate Class”; _ 
superintendents-seniors, Rey. 


Dorothy | 


Dyar, “Teacher Training”. “Implementing 


Religious Education” is the topic for dis- 
cussion in the general meeting; leaders, 
Miss Annie E. Pousland, Mrs. Livingston 
Stebbins and Rey. Kenneth G. Walker. 
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NEW 


/¢3TUART 
/ “CHASE 


AES we turning toward revolution? the 
dictatorship of Big Business? socialism 
by peaceful political change? or evolution of 
the present system, with drastic amendment 
in the direction of collectivism? Mr. Chase 
gives his reasons for thinking the last is the 
best for the United States today. Here is a 
sane and lively discussion by one of our 


leading economists of what we may Ge 
expect, why, and how. ZA : 


IN Two 
SECTIONS 


SECTION ; 


GANDHI’S Fast 


Richard B. Gregg 


oN 
The J\\x : 
Parties on Parade A 


Special Supplement with all ten platforms, 


“It is impossible for those who 
i weak 
candidates ond records. 


Nine Times 


SHERW ee ee 4 i EA pil - 3 BS 
Pa) 1: WORLD TOMORROW 
the Groat? 


/ 


Y sending in a NEW subscription to The World 

Tomorrow, either for yourself or for another person, 
you can have both A NEW DEAL and 52 issues of the 
magazine for $3.00, the price of the magazine alone. 


MONTHLY for fifteen years, The 
World Tomorrow has now begun 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 


ae. ; ae 
publication as a pcenty Fearless, lively, fair, it oy ne re Res New York N. ¥. 
will deal vigorously with current international, eco- Ruliors heccoieranehions 
nomic, racial, and political affairs. KIRBY PAGE H. N. BRAILSFORD 
A carting P DEVERE ALLEN GEORGE A. COE 
A brilliant group of writers, including H. N. REINHOLD NIEBUHR HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 
; eae ty a a PAUL H. DOUGLAS H. C. ENGELBRECHT 
Brailsford, the famous British publicist, will contrib- A. ALBERT MACLEOD, Executive Editor 
ute to each issue. Regular features of outstanding Enclosed find $3.00, plus 15 cents for postage, ($3.65 for Canadian 
; 7 . : or foreign subscriptions), for which please send me THe Wortp 
interest will be a unigue department of world-wide Tomorrow for 52 weeks and a copy of A NEW DEAL. 
radical news, a column of humor and social satire, ‘ 
ame = 


and a distinguished book review section. 


City... es bt ln _CHM 


a ee 


; ace ee eee 
RES DR aL aa | | 
Sone Lind Di abowd | 
OATH? Be ee 


PLEASANTRIES 


Sp eorhi 
“Well, 
further’n it is, 


very far to the next village?” 
‘taint as far as all that. It seems 
but it ain't” 


—Windsor Magazine. 


A conundrum: Who was the greatest 


financier in the Bible? Noah. He floated 
his stock when all the rest of the world 
was liquidated. Jie 


sut this boy can’t travel for half 
fare’, said the railway conductor to a 
lady. “He’s much too big.” “He may be 
now’, was the reply, “but he was small 
enough when we started.” 
—COhildren’s Newspaper. 
An insurance man walked into a lunch- 
room and, taking his place on one of the 
vacant stools, ordered bread and milk, 
The fellow sitting on the next stool asked: 
“On a diet?” “No. Commission.” 


Little Roy was taking a cold, and 
seemed unusually quiet. “Don’t you feel 
well, sonny?” asked his mother. “No, 
mother, I don’t,’ answered the boy. “My 
nose is too tight-fitting.” 

—COhristian-Hvangelist. 


“What do 
asked the 


you think of our 
constituent. “It is 
possible’, answered Senator Sorghum. 
3ut we've got to keep trying hard to 
make it look less like a promissory note 
and more like a meal ticket.” 
—Washington Star. 


ticket ?” 
the best 


The young lady walked up to the elderly 
woman whom she had mistaken for the 
matron of the hospital. “May I see Lieu- 
tenant Barker, please?” she asked. “May 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Bocton, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A 
600 Guest Rooms with eae and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug! 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany) 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Schoo3 
at 9:45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. | 
| 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) | 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Dr, 
Howard N. Brown, Dr. John Carroll Perkins} 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson) 
organist and choirmaster, 11 a.M. Mornings} 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Brown. Week-day! 
services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, organ recital by 
Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen, First Unitarian Society, West Newey 
Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—OLD SOUTH MEETING 
HOUSBE. Sunday Evening Forums in October,| 
“Education for Citizenship’. William Ware 
Locke, Chairman, Treasurer of Fellowship for 
Social Justice. October 9, ‘The Prohibitio 
Issue’, Orville S. Poland. October 16, ‘‘Legalij 
Powers and Individual Rights’, Judge Felixa 
Forte. October 23, “Economic Basis 
Brotherhood’, Alfred Baker Lewis. October 30, 
“Cooperation of State and Nation.” Programa} 


of music, 7:30 to 8 o’clock. Free Admission. | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA4| 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian )| 
Buclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. ni 


worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, min 
isters. 9:30 A.M., Church School; 11 4.m., 
Morning Service. | 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH.,|] 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Southeast corner 80th Street and Lexington 
Avenue, Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Welcome tojfi 
friends and strangers. Sunday Service, 11 a.m.) 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous iW 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to 


I ask who you are?” “Certainly, T am customary institutional features. Provided 
his sister.” “Well, well! I’m glad to meet with homelike surroundings, Woodside guests | 
you. I’m his mother.” are encouraged to take part in normal associa- 


tions which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


—Huardware World. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


A Unitari: inist a ag g 
enry ‘Nelsom Winrar ete reine | BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND. WOMEN 


Prof. Henry Nelson Wieman’s articles in 


the “Conversation About God” which has}]| COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
5 £ c counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
been running in The Christian Century, paphies Secretarial, Stenographie, Busl- CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


felt moved to submit the following ver-|| ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. BOARD.—In Norfolk, Virginia, in refined, | 


sion of “Nearer, My Men? 156 Stuart St,, BOS 1, heated, private home, one block from City | 
y ‘ Ae age ie For Cee sddeate LURE Rep @ Park. —Terms $12.50 a week. Address, Mrs. | 
Nearer, Thou Integrating Process, Sond ‘ Harry Norris, 256 E, 39th St., Norfolk, Va. 


Nearer to Thee: 

If Thou shouldst cease to integrate, 
Where should I be? 

All that Thou sendest me 

Integrated must be; 

When Thou dost integrate, 
Integrate me. 
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The Beacon Course in Religious Education 


CHILD CENTERED—CHARACTER BUILDING 


Then, too, there’s the older one about 
the communist speaker whose first-rate 
zeal was exceeded in sharpness only by 
his Second Avenue accent, Says “Hecen- 
tricus” in The World Tomorrow. This par- 


Carefully graded, year by year, in accordance with moral and spiritual 
needs as well as intellectual aptitudes and limitations. The material is 
largely, but not wholly, biblical. Adapted for use in church schools of 


ticular orator was one of those fellows 
who see stones in sermons, boobs in the any size. 
running brooks, and guile in everything. ; ee ae, ; f 
g KS, g , § iby ae constantly aims to train its pupils in active service for human betterment.” 


“Lookit Lindboigh”, he looked; ‘“goin’ 
everywhere in an aryoplane. Lookit Post 
and Gatty, flyin’ around d’ woild. Lookit 
Harhart, hoppin’ ower d’ Atlantic to Ire- 
land. Lookit Mollison, comin’ across t’ 
N’Yoik. But why? Why does Lindboigh 
fly all ower? Why did Post and Gatty go 
around qd’ woild? Why did Earhart go t’ 
Ireland and why did Mollison fly over 
here? I’ll tell yer why: t’ diwert W@ minds 
of d masses from @ crissis!” 


PROFESSOR ROBERT SENECA SMITH. 
A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for free descriptive catalogue 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


